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WHY NOT RAISE MORE APPLES? 

Our correspondent E. W. who urges the propriety 
of our raising more apples, asks the cause why we do 
not raise more? It may seem somewhat singular that, 
when we havea large crop, much more than we have 
had for many years, this qnestion should be asked. 
And yet it is a very proper one. Proper, because it is 
a lamentable fact that we in the first place do not raise 
so many as we ought, and in the second place there 
are no nurseries, in this vicinity at least, to replace the 
dead and decaying trees in the old orchards. In the 
early days of the settlement of the country the people 
felt the wait of apples and cider. Both of these ar- 
ticles were scarce, and of course commahded a high 
price. ‘These circumstances acted as a stimulus—eve- 
ry one planted a nursery and set out an orchard. In 
process of time, apples and cider became very abun- 
dant and the price fell. It was thought that apples 
which were not fit to barrel were good for nothing but 
to make into cider. Of course, when cider would not 
bring more than a dollar per barre!, it was thought to 
be miserable business, and oreharding was left to take 
care of itself. The idea never entered into their 
heads that hogs and cattle weuld eat and thrive upon 
them, and even to this day—although the fact is unde- 
niable and many practice upon it, there are many who 
scoff at the idea and will not believe it. Our furmers 
may always have a market for their apples. Good 
ones are always worta something in the towns and 
cities for family use,and the poor ones in the farm yard 
for sheep, cattle and hogs. 

Why then should there not be more attention paid 
to orcharding 2. We have the soil and the climate— 
but unless we send to a distant State we can find no 
'rees to ser out. Can any one tell us where there is a 
good nursery in Maine? 


—rn— 
STEAMER TO THE NORTH POLE. 


Steam is getting to be the King Giant, among the 


sources of power which mankind have hitherto put 
into operation, to effect great purposes. The winds 
and the tides are entirely thrown into the back ground 
by this tremendous agent. Why not use it for effect- 
‘ng a passage to the North Pole? Notwithstanding 


the vast expense which the English Government and 
some of the other governments of Europe have in- 
curred, to effect what is called the northwest passage, 
and the length of time employed, and the incredible 
hardships endured by Parry, Ross, Back and others, 
in their several exploring voyages—no man has, as 
yet, actually visited the North Pole, nor explored the 
vast ocean, which all of them saw, open, and stretch- 
ing to the north of them. For six months of the year 
the sun never hides his face from that spot, and for six 
months he doesnot deign to give them hardly a cheering 
smile. Who knows, or can conjecture what may or 
may not be found there? Are there islands, or conti- 
nents and mortal beings there? or is it alla vast o- 
cean, now rolling its waves unseen and untried under 
that long and sultry day, or now shut up in ice, silent, 
gloomy and motionless during that cold and cheerless 
night? We think a couple of large and powerful 
steamers would be the very things to plough over that 
ecean during the summer. They could go on as far as 
possible the first season. Then lay by, until the next, 
#nd the moment the ice would permit, march forward 





in spite of head win ds, or contrary tdes and currents, 
to north Jatitude 90°, and plant the banners of what- 
ever country they belonged to, on the very axle of the 
globe. We should like to be one of the number to 
‘do that little thing,” and we hope,if the United 
States ever get so rich agaim, as to have forty 
millions of surplus revenue ip the treasury, they will 
expend it in exploring the northern seas instead of 
distributing it to the States, to be divided into small 
quarrels as the former lot was. The, Yankees would 
be the very men to search out the hidden treasures of 
that region. 


—-ae— 
BIRD’S EYE MAPLE 

To our plebeian eyes, there are none of the various 
kinds of wood used in cabinet work that appear more 
beautiful than the bird’s eye maple so called. It is 
the rock maple of our forests with small curls in the 
fibres of the wood, which, when cut across, give it the 
peculiar appearance of being full of eyes or curls.— 
All the rock maple does not possess this character. 
Some is in waving or undulating formand is hence eal- 
led curly maple, both varieties are strong and durable, 
and we do not see why there is not more call for fur- 
niture, &c., made from them, than there is. We sup- 
pose it is because they grow at home, and are not suf- 
ficiently ** dear bought and far fetched.”” Some years 
ago a Mr. Burnap of Belfast, invented a machine for 
cutting veneers in a continuous sheet from logs; and 
the birdseye thus unrolled as it were, for he would 
take a large log and spread it out in one sheet, like a 
roll of broad cloth—made beautiful veneers. The eye 
was cutat right angles and thus shewed to better ad- 
vantage. Would it not be well if we used more arti- 
cles of household furniture made from the product of 
our own forests instead of purchasing so much mahog- 
any &e. from foreigners? Would it not be full as 
patriotic, and would nota good dinner taste as well 
from off a maple table, as from a mahogany one, or 
would not rest and repose be as sweeton a sofa, or 
chair, made up of wood from our forests as that from 
Campeachy or St. Domingo. We think it would be a 
little better to one who has the prosperity of his own 


jcountry at heart. Suppose we get up a ‘ Use our home 


manufacture Society’ and see how much republican 
simplicity we can combine with utility. Will you 


join it Sir? 


CLxo— 
HOW GO THE TIMES WITH YOU? 
’Lection is over—harvesting, and thrashing, and 
husking is done, and butchering time is come. We, 
that is, Printers and Editors—Journeymen—Apprenti- 
ces and ell, are mortal, and must have something to 
eat—something to wear, and something to keep us 
warm. Can't you pay us a little something out of the 
abundance which you have in store? Any thing— 
Hay, Pork, Beef, Corn, Rye, Wheat, Oats, Peas, and 
Beans—Butter, Cheese, Bacon, Poultry, or even Cas 
will not be refused. 
It is capital sleighing at this moment—Just call and 
see us, with some of your nicest. 
—-ee— 
Original. 
MAINE APPLES. 


Mr. Hoimes :—I suppose that it is an acknowledged 
fact that the northern limit at which apples wili grow 
is the place to raise apples both for elder and winter 
fruit, if you expect to keep them long into the winter ; 
for this good reason, the fruit becomes so perfectly ripe 
in southern latitudes that it will not keep long into 
the winter without rotting. Cider, in warm countries, 


From these acknowledged facts, it follows, that as far 
north as the apple tree and apple can be raised to per- 
fection, is the place to make the raising of apples the 
most profitable. Southern parts may raise apples and 
flood the markets, but purchasers will always find it 
necessary to purchase northern apples, or suffer loss 
by their rotting, if they attempt to keep them long af- 
ter the purchase. The State of Maine, and especially 
the county of Kennebec, possesces every advantage 
desirable for the raising of large quantities of choice 
apples for exportation. It has been said that apples 
were next to wool in amount of exportation for a num- 
ber of years past. Now I ask, if that branch of farm- 
ing has not been too much neglected ? If itis a fact 
that it has been, whatit is the cause ? E. W. 
Wiathrop, Nov. 18th, 1840. 


—-3on— 
Original. 
LARGE HOGS. 


Mr. Houmes:—The great cry in this part of the 
United States, is, that we cannot raise pork §without 
being at an immense expense, far above what it is 
worth, or at least what it will fetch in the market. I 
think there is a great mistake somewhere, either it isa 
false ery, or else there is bad management in their 
keeping. I think where a farmer has apples, 
pumpkins, potatoes, or even ruta baga turnips, he can 
fat his hogs, or if he wishes to keep them through the 
winter, he can, on these things, and in the summer, 
“turn them out to grass.” , 

I have been induced to make those remarks to show 
that we can raise large hogs as well as raising them 
so as to make profit. The one mentioned by a 
correspondent “Salathiel,” was a good one, weighing 
268 pounds at eight month:, two weeks old, Mr Isra- 
et Witper, of this town, slaughtered one to-day, 
(Nov. 28,) nineteen months old, weighing four hundred 
and eighly-eight pounds after it was dressed. Its prin- 
cipal foo was apples and grass, with the “swash” of 
the house, through the summer and fall, and had no 
extra keeping at all. These statéments may be relied 
on, as it was not entered for premium. 

These cases show plainly that we can raise large 
hogs here “in a hurry” as well as in the far West. 

G. G. F. 

Winthrop, Nov. 28, 1840. 


—<p>—— 
TO OUR FARMERS.—No. IV. 

I have confined myself so far, andI fear too long, 
to general remarks, endeavoring to awaken a better 
feeling among farmers, « sense of pride in Agricultu- 
ral improvements. In descending more to particulars, 
I feel, that, though I must be more obnoxious to criti- 
cism, I shal| be more likely to attain my sole object, to 
be useful. It I can accomplish the latter, the former 
has but few terrors that I have uot before encounter- 
ed. 

I have insisted on increased intelligence in our class 
as an essential prerequisite in the commencement of 
agricultural improvements. Jn the next place, the far- 
mer must have good land, as we}l as good sense, with- 
out which his industry cannot receive ite full reward, 
Now, land may be originally or naturally good, or it 
may be made good by art. In the first case, the 
knowledge, on which I have insisted, will enable him 
to select the best and keep it so. In the case of a 
week, exhausted or barren soil, he will know how to 
improve it in the cheapest, surest and most effectual 
manner. In order to do this, he must ascertain the 
composition of the soil, and having discovered its de- 
ficiencies, it'rarely happens, that the means of ameliora- 
tion are far beyond his reach. The subject of ma- 
nures, though so important an item in agricultural im- 
provement, may be too extensive a one for both writer 
and publisher. I shall promise nothing ; but if T shal! 
be encouraged to hope, that a few desultory thought« 
— any light upon the matter,s0 encumbered 
with prejudices and false notions, I may run the risk 





will soon pass from the vinous state into the acid, 


od 


of having my opinions branded in retaliation with sim- 
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lar characteristies. In the mean time, allow me to 
prepare the way, by some observations on the time and 
manner of applying manures. 

A preliminary question which has been much .gita- 
ted, whethermanures rise or sink ?—should be settled 
on the threshhold of the discuesion. “And [ have no 
hesitation in saying, hey do both. Many kinds of ma- 
nure have volatile ingredients, which on exposure es- 
cape into the air and.aie lost ag to the soil; while the 
saline and alkaline principles, which also enter into 
their composition, from their gravity, and being dissol- 
ved by the rains, sink deep into the soil. What are 
the active principles in manures? Their natures at 
once show the general occuracy Of the answer given 
by this question, Of vegetable origin, they areécmu- 
enage, gelatine, oils, sugar, starch, acids, salts, é&c. 
Of animal origin, they are, all animal excretions, gel- 
atin, fibrine, mucus, fat, albomen, urea, urine and 
phosphoric acids and some salts, The sa'ts, found in 
both sources, are sulphate and phosphate of lime, mur- 
iate Of potash and ammonia, carbonate of potash and 
ammonia, &c.—Some of these ingredie nts are already 
soluble in water, the universal vehicle of vegetable 
nourishinent from the earth; others, not soluble, are 
changed by fermentation and chemical! affinities, into 
compounds that are. And all of them have more or 
less oxygen, hydrogen and carbon. The puirescent 
manores which are collected from our stables and 
barn yards, on exposure to the air, lose the volatile al- 
kali evolved by fermentation, which, when arrested by 


the soil by having its source within it, forms so pow- | 


erful a stimulant of vegetable activity. The carbonic 
acid gas, and al! the gases are lost in the eame way ; 
while the alkaline ealts, the compounds of lime and 
every similar fossil ingredient contained in the mass, 
not being velatile, sink into the earth, and are incor- 
porated with it. All the fossil manures sink into the 
soil, plaister of Paris, the different marls, and all the 
compounds of lime used_as manures, being heavy and 
earthy, take the direction of their natural gravitation, 
and are rather benefitted than injured by atmospheric 
exposure, 

it being settled then, that manures, according to 


thejr natures, either rise or sink, it is also determined, 
} 


* that those which have volatile parts and therefore rise, 


should be buried in the soil, while the heavy, earth- 
bound character of the others indicates their location 
on or near the surface. 

As it regards the putrescent manures, the particular 
point which fermentation has reached, will determine 
the relative depth, to which they shouid be buried, that 
we may not lose the volatile parts, but have them ar. 
rested and fixed by the soil as fermentation, extricates 
them. What, therefore, is called long manure, that ia, 
which has progressed but littie in the- fermentative 
process, should be buried deepest; while that which 
has been broken down, by decomposition, into a uni- 
form mass, and has thus parted with the most of its 
volatile ingredients, being now principally composed 
of its heavy fossil materials, may be ‘ightly covered, 
(if covered at al)) as with & harrow near the-surface. 

The method of applying manure will also be modi- 
fied by the purpose for which its activity is wanted— 


by the kind of crop to be produced. If grass, for in- | 


stance, is intended, the more rotted manure may be 
incorporated with the surface mould, that its depth 
nay not be beyond the more limited range of the 
grass roots. If a crop of corn is to be raised, whose 
roots penetratetoa much greater depth, take your 
long, half-fermented mannre and bury it deep jn the 
soil , not beneath it. Besides the benefit of the vola- 
tile matters which fermentation produces, andthe ab- 
sorption by the soil of tne saline ingredients, the 
ground is mechanicalty divided by the undecayed re- 
mains of vegetable fibres, and the whole disposition 
renders the soil mgre* permeable to the roots, more 
loose and mellow, a cfndition in which that crop de- 
lights above a‘l others, 

Another question, connected with this subject arisee, 
not, I am inclined to believe, so much froma radical 
difference of opinion, as from what is alleged as the 
necessity of the case. Few wil! dispute the proprie- 
ty of incorporating the manure with the whole body 
of the soil while every one excuses himself for a dif- 
ferent conduct by pleading the scarcity of manure, 
This scarcity is almost the sole reason assigned for 
« the common fashion of manuring in the hill and drill. 
In relation to these excuses, few farmers are aware of 
the immense quantity of manure, which industry and 
economy tm saving it, will accumulate in the course of 
ayear. Besides it might tend to eradicate this fash- 
ion. if some of our intelligent farmers were to make 
an experiment to determine the point, whether or not 
the same quantity of manure incorporated with the soil 
of, for instance, twenty acres of land, would not proauce 
more corn, than its partial exhibition, in hills and drills, 
over five times that many acres of the same natural 
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‘quality. One thing is certain, the expense of culti-|search of additienal food? That effeet which for- 
} vation would be much less. mers call frmg 1s usually ascribed by them to the 
It may be useless to illustrate the true character of | heating properties of unfermentedmanure—jt is burnt 
this process of manuring the hill. | up, they say, and to prevent this effect, they let. thei; 
Botany teaches us, that the roots of plants imbibe | manure lie and rot, Ull it has Jost its most valuable 
nourishment, only at the extremities of their roots :|ingredients, My experience with manure, net only 
| therefore, little or no lateral absorption. Does not | demonstrates the superior growth of the plant and its 
this fact at once demonstrate the propriety of the far- ) continued healthy green colcr, but the superior ebil+y 
mer’s incorporating his manure with the whole body | of enriched land to resist the effects of drought end 
of his soil, instead of putting it down in a single spot, bad systeing of culiure. Several operations besides 
where the young plant shoots out its first roots ? In mManuring in the hill, produce firing, but all shew the 
|its progress to maturity, the roots soon stretch fur be-|same cause, Plonghing when tle ground is too wer 
yond the influence of ‘the pourshment thus d Dp sited | or ploughing too close, culling too many roots after 
fi the corn has reached a considerable age, or too long 
\impoverished soi! around it. Lotany, besides, teach-| an interval between the last and preceding operations, 
es us the modus operandi of ordinary cult :tion, | all produce this effect, by establishing the same gener. 
| The extrem ty ofa plar tin the er und has at lenst lad relation between the increased demands of the 
| this strong analogy to that which does its office in the | plant for nourishment and its diminished ability to sat. 
light and air—cut the roots, as you wouldtop a plant! isfy its wants. The manure deposited so directly a. 
| and its branches, and you multiply their ramifications, ) ben ene young plant stimulates an active growth—the 
| Both alike send out new hunters, the one after light|P'*Pt '*. paswed presser etme 3 Ata certain 
jand air, the other after the nourishment 4 posited in| hate eo, = ; ver] a a bit OF ee nots te 
lithe earth far its usc. Hence cultivation of the ground, | *°°re? ° tins My ce a tog oat Sevmtohes 
ha a) eR pig taker dary tts y e the | supply, or it may have been exhausted by the rapid 
i by the p!ough for instan y breaking ome o | growth it has already produced. Whatis the conse. 
long ‘ ots and thus Increasing their ramifications, be- leuence? The plant is vigorous, urging its demands 
sides its other effects, multiplies the industry of the! with all the powers of active vegetation—every little 
| plant and the meansa@f rendering that industry suc-| vegetable mouth is open, cryiny “Give me ;"" but by 
‘cessful, Thns the extremities of the roots, the only | sapposition, thisery is uttered in a quarter, where 
| noints absorbing nourishment, are increased, and the | there is either no bread, or in diminished qnantity—the 
plant, if ite food is also increased and places where | surrounded soil is at least comparatively poor, furnish. 
all its mouths can be filled at the sam* time, must ev- |i9g Instead ef an increased, a dimipished supply of 
idence iis facilities by increased growth and improved vegetable nourishment Is it, ten, wonderful, that 
. the vegetable vigor issundermined—that. the plant 

droops, and thatats lessened energies should be exhi- 
biied in the ordinary evidences of decay? The truth 
is, the plant is starving; for, instead of getting more 
nonris! Ment as it gets less in proportion, and its pre- 


; 
; 


or its future growth, and find a scanty supply in | 


In applying manures, we ere to regard also the 
time of year, at which the erop to be cultivated, is to 
ripen. Tothat which ripens early in the summer, 
such as wheat, onferinented manure is not suitdéd; be- ocity of growth is counterbalanced by the premature 
cause fermentation is most rapid at the period it should] & ture of those powers, which required “the inehns 
seed, ond thus promotes the erowth of the stalk atthe | yop, sary to contmue its healthy progress 10 maturity, 
lexpense of the frnit. Few farmers have fhiled to cb.) to be incorp rated in sufficient quantity with the whole 


: : - . 
lserve, that wheat, sorved on fresh manure, rons te] range of its future pasturage. 


. 





wen in ifs maturity. 
! 


pampared tenderness, with juices sweet False theories cause great logs of manure, or vhot 
ened probably by vhe partial fermentation produced ty | is the same thing its active principles. Many farmers 
incident disease, invites the attacks of insects an? let their manure lie in the yard, often, unheaped ex 

posed to the air, sun ond rains, until it has seareely 
All veve- any thing lett, but the undecaved vegetable fibre-. 
with which it happened to be mixed. They let it lic, 
thus exposed, or possibly in a very large heap, till it 
rois,as they say, white it is losing all that constituted 
iis value and efficieney—all that rendered it of any 


rervice in restoring exiausted lands, or in giving i: 


straw, whose } . 


the focation of those parasitic vegeiable pizmies, which ' 
are the great bane of that delicate plant. | 
tab] 3 Appear to obey this law, that 18, bearing fr nt in 





the inverse ratio of the growing increase of food, 
prodaced by active fermentation, extends this unfruit- 
ful growth, in the eases of smallgrain crops generally, | 
into the period when they should be forming or matu- | 
ring the seed, which in consenuence beers no propor. | 
tion to the virorous appe arance of the stalks. On the 


contrary, this unfermented manure is particularly a- 


creased fertilitv toany. The mixture of such a mass of 
}comparatively inert vegetable fibres with the soil, vn- 
ioubtedly has useful effects. In stiff lands particular! 





dapted to autumn-r' pening crops, ench as Indian corn, 


‘ 
j 

less unfavorable to the penetration ef vegetable root 

jand to those brond leafed plants, which are cultivated |] 


t keeps the earth cooler and mere moist, the unde- 
eayed fibres acting as conductors of air intothe soil, ond 
hus facilitating the action of the atmosphere mn aceon 


i 

: 

; P 3 : 

i for their rocts and hay, and rot for their seeds. The 

Indian corn thus seeds principally or those more per- i! narid Seale . 

| manent elements of nutrition, which are the later re- | plishing its good purposes in the economy of natur 
| Bout in proportion as the mers ia rotted, 1 that sHme 
J 
i 
i 
| 


roport:on hes it Jost its active ageney for imparting 


sults of chemical change, havine matured its stalk and 
leaves on the evanescent food evolved in the earlier 
stages of fermentaton. In the case of the brosd- 
, leafed plants, turnips, beets, cabbaces, clover, which 


5 


either stimulus or food to the vegetable structure, Its 


ly inert matter, and docs net possess murh 


comparative 
more value than the same quantity of the soil to why 

itis to Le applied. Manures e; not be applied te the 
soilioo soon after they are formed—the first momeni 
Leavis their roots not only drink up the soluble | offer is the best. I desire 10 pul inio my eigund the m: 

; 

: 


’ 
i 
' _ ~ 
jare not cultivated generally for.their seeds, their 
growth cannot be too rapidly accelerated or too lone 


matters formed below the surface, but their broad sye- juure smoking from the animal's bowels. J thus tos 
tem of leaves catches the truant gases, which are | none of its valuable ingredients, and the crop of corr 
escaping from imprisonmert in the soil, and thus econ- | if properly culuvated, shall not only be exempt frem 
omises the means destined for their nutrition and [frmg, but | enta deeper, liveli r gre n color, than 
wth. | ed the cultivation of such crops is on lany o h r portion of the Geld that may be défferent'y 
of the modes of the manuring process. Besides,} treated ; 
i their not bei y allowed to exhaust the s yi by seeding, |. Berides the 4 uses of loss, which exert we 
| thoir broad leaves attract nourishment from the atmos- Sys throygh the air, 12 40d s0)88) ane ~ 
| phere, and, not only ‘incorporate its treasures with|** PUC# UP even in moderate hogpe, in. same 


| the vegetable structure.*but by means of that organi- | P°™'* eiarig, Seromes v hot fv cotled \by English toi 
oe , : . | mers, firefanged, and has lost its effiicency. ‘This! 
wee transfer - the soil the natural Clements of its less owing tothe external beat of the sun, then to that 
future fertility. This is the true basis of the plan of} wich ig generated by the process of active fermenta- 
making one crop a preparation for another, and of the | tion going on in its mass. Hence farmers should re- 
abolition of the profitless naked fallow. ‘This too, is | serve from their landséuch « portien as they will be 
nature’s great system of manuring, or maintaining | able to manure, in order to use the manure during sum- 
the productive energy of the earth. The vegetable | mer, and thus avoid this cause of loss as well as oth- 
world is her great laboratory, securing, by a beautiful | ers. “Land four turn'ps, for instance, would be a svitable 
round of operations, the continued fertility of the soil;| reservation, and in applying the manure, in this, a8 
and each snecessive generation, when it has executed | well as éther eases, whether spread on the whole ae 
its appointed office, generously lays its ripened honors | fee or thrown in drills, it should be covered <i e 
in the dust, as the broad foundation for the success of plough at the earliest moment possib'e. In hauling 


i ; ) j », where it is to lie—over 
those, who in turn assume the same never-ending |@29BFe, | throw it at once, w By Ae 
task. a = | the whole surface ot be cultivated, or if in drills, into 


: : the furrows previously made; and as soon asa range 
The eemmon system ef manuring corn, by placing across the field is finished, cover it immediately with 


a handful in the hill, directly under or above the young | 14,. plough. This saves loss from continued exposure 
plant it is intended to nourish, can only benefit it in| and also the unnecessary labor of double handling. !t 
the early stages of its growth; for its roots soon eX-| js not very material, whether the land is to be planted 
tend beyond the influence of such a partial operation. immediately, or not—maoure is constantly imparting 
As the plant increases in size, it requires proportional | to it its valuable ingredients, as fermentation envolves 
increased area of pastnrage. What benefit can it then| them, or the rains incorporate the heavier salts with 
derive from the spot of manure which its roots have | the sub-soil. And this fermentation by increasing the 








left, to extend themselves several feet beyond it in | bulk of the materials thus mixed with the soil, renders 


t improves iheir teature by rendering their eohesion: 
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the texture so lose and mellow, as well as rich, that a|'T'o prevent this evil, farmers have found it necessary | ESEGATLZ. 

lant must possess extreordinary fastidionsness that | in some sections of the country, to form combinations | — Smt le 
| that there may be a coneert of action and all hold on | 
}to their wool for a fair price. | 
j}and in great want of'mouey those thatare able advance 


does nut rejoice ia such a location. 


Gleanings of Husbandry. . AGRICOLA. 
—<j—_— 


In case some are pvor 


voy ~Ce ; ‘very : . ; , 
Ditvvium.—Over the surtace of alinpst every » osbe ithern three fourths the estimated value, to prevent its 
iry cn the globe are scattered beds of gravel, SAnd,! being thrown into the market, below its value, and 
and boulders, evidently once subjected to the uciion| thus establish a precedent fur low prices.— Yankee 


of water, and ceposited in their present position by | 
powerful, and as it would sometimes seem, CODFLICL~ | -unemsemane 
ing currents, ‘The boulders mingled with diluvium, | 


or rather constituting a part of the mass, form one of 
the surest means of determining the course of such 


currents, as they may usually be traced back "i eee ~~ 


their origmal deposite or sttata. It is obvious that 


the currents, whatever caused them, which have de-| 


posited the diluvinm of the United States flowed from 
the northward. In Massachusetts, New } ork, and 
hio this evidence is incontestible and tn passing from 


Boston to Buffalo, and thence to St Louis, one ie con- | 


tunually meeting with boulders, which could only have 
had their origin from 20 to 100 miles noriiward of the 
route traveled. ‘The feldspar, sienite, graywacke, 
lime and sandstones of the severul districts are so 
well known, that it is not possible for an experienced 
observer to mistake or confound them; the only won- 
der is how such masses of granite and sienite as are | 
fyuund- one hundred or more miles from ten pounds to 
as many tons, should have been placed in their present 
positions. Diluvium exercises an important influence 
vn agriculture, and by knowing the particular location 








of any kind of rock, we are able to trace the direction 
of its influence, and the effects produced by its partial 
breaking up and degradation.—Albany Cultivator. 


—p---— 
WOOL. 

Some measures should be taken by farmers to im- 
prove tae wool business. New England is adimira- | 
bly adapted to raising sheep, and for the production | 
of wool of various qualities according to the breeds | 
of sheep tuxatare kept. Root culture, which 1s fast | 
gaining in all directions, will afford facilities for en- } 
larging this branch of husbandry and increasing its 
profits. 

Wool is 'ow and so is mutton, and the farmer does 
not now receive even a moderate retuin from his 
flocks. The low price of produce in. general has | 
caused the reduction in the price of meat. But as 
to woul, various causes have operated in its redue- 
tion. One is the low prices of foreign cloths, on ac- 
count of light duties which prevents manufactures, 
having large sales that would create a large demand | 





tur wool, . 

Another evil greater still, is the evasion of the law 
respecting duties, by which importations, probably 
to large amounts, have been made without duty, when 
a high duty should have been paid according to the 
law, 

We have before made some remarks on this subject. 
line wool that is subject to a duty of 32 per cent, and 
fonr cents per pound in addition, is imported free of 
duty hy adding tags, sand and dirt, so as to reduce its 
value, in the foreign country to jess than eight cents 
per pound, as the law imposes no duty on wool that 
costs less than eight cents abroad. 

A gentleman who washed and cleansed a lot of woo! 
prepared as above for importation free of duty, as evi- 
dently appears, found that it contained 40 per tent on- | 
lv of tine wool, and 60 per cent of tugs and dirt. Jn} 


this way fine woo! that would cost 17 cepts per pour 


: 
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; 
ina foreign port, and is subject to a duty of 40 per} 
cent, and 4 cents besides on a pound, is brought into | 
our country, with the admixture of waste and dirt free | 
rom duty, Under the provision for the importation of 
coarse cheap wool, fine wool is brought in free by eva- 
sion of the law, 

Another gemleman who used to be engaged in 
manufacturing woollens, says that he found it better 
to buy American wool at 50 cents per pound than to 
pay 17 for foreign wool, on account of the large 
=n of waste in tags, sand, &c. that was in foreign 
Wool, 


How far this evasion is practised we know not, but 
as the “tricks of trade” are usually well kngwn in ev- 
ery kind of bnsiness, there is reason to suppose that it 
1s practised extensively, The Jaw should be so con- 
structed that it cannot be so easily evaded, that the 
wool grower may have the protection intended. A 
doty imposing a per centage on foreign wool according 
to the value in this country would be free from the 
evil to which the present law is liable. Farmers should 
see to this subject and petition Congress to pass alaw 
more efficient in its design. 


Tt is often the case that farmers do not know the 
prices of foreizn wool, or the state of the market, and 
speculators often get up misrepresentations which en- 
able them to buy wool below ite fair market value. 





Farmer. 





GHBANIVES 


|IN THE ARTS AND PRACTIAL SCIENCES. 


Mr. Specraron:—We are happy to learn, that our 
enterprising iellow citizens, Messrs. Holmes & Rob- 
bins, in addition to their present works, are erecting @ 
forge for the manufacture of large iron shapes from 
scrap and pig iron, There is at present po forge ‘oF 
this kind in the State; but our great consumption of 
this kind of iron is supplied from Massachusetts.” We 
understand that the digging for the foundatkn was 
sommenced the present week. The works are to be 
situated ou dam No 3, and to be compfeted in June. 
Messrs. Holines & Robbins have now a furnace and 
machine shop, One story of the latter is eniployed as a 
shop for making patterns and @other work iu wood. 


| Messrs. H. & R. have the reputation of ingenious 


faithful and excellent mechanics, their business is now 
extensive and the additional works which they are 
erecting will enable them great!y to extend it. They 
merit Success and wil! no doubt obtain it.— Gardiner 
Spectator. " 
—-e— 
VALUABLE INVENTION. 

Mr. Otus Whitney of this town has invented and 
constructed a self-moving chair, which must be of 
great use and convenience to Jame persons, and to in- 
valids who are’ too feeble to walk about much. The 
machinery consists of two whicels, one on each side 
of the forward part of the chair, connected by a_hori- 
zontal and fixed shaft. These are*moved by two pin- 
ions playing into a couple of bevei wheels. An up- 
right shaft ascends at the right and left sides of the 
chair, on the upper extremities of which, at the right 
distances from the body, are small cranks which the 
person turns with his hands very easily indeed. A 
steering apparatus projects from the rear in the shape 
of a third small wheel, or castor, which turns instant- 
ly as the rider moves either of the cranks. By this 
means the chair is turned on its own ground, as ona 
pivot. It will, too, go either way, backward, or for- 
ward with equal theilitv. The machine may be adapt- 
ed to the house for the use of invalids within doors, 
or to the roads, as 4 seif-moving vehicle for cripples. 

Ve have a chair of this description in our own fam- 
ily. It may be known to some of our readers, that the 
son of the Editor, now in bis twelfth year, has been 
most unfortunately afflicted for the last three years 
with the hip disease, by the ravages of which one leg 


is dislocated at the hip jeint, and tbe other is now | 


still more useless than that: Of course he can neither 
stand nor walk. By the aid of this chair, however, 
he can easily transport himself from room to room, and 
enjoy again, what be bad so long been deprived of, 
the pleasure of motion. It is a luxury to the afflicted 
youth, und we can commend it to ali—may they be 
few indeed! who are in like circumstances of suffer- 
ing and helplessness. 

We think such a chair must be a desideratum, ‘not 
only to those who have lost the use of both legs; but 
to such as are temporarily lame from accidental cau- 
ses. By it, they could keep their limb undisterbed 
whilst they moved about lx at pleasure. It mus 
also be a convenient article in eve ry sick room, where 
the patient is weak and quite unable to walk from a 
bed to the fire or a table. By being seated in this, if 
his arms retained the strength of a child two years old, 
he could move himself without the aid of watchers or 
nurses. Persons far gone in consumption would rest 
easily in it whilst they changed their location from 
room to room and from object to object as they might 
desire. Were one of these chairs in every town, 
doubtless many a suffering child of ,mertality would 
find comfort and benefit from the use of it. In many 
places there are charitable societies that purchase air 
beds, water beds, &c. &c. for the use of the sick and 
unfortunate. They could oot do better than to pos- 
sess one of those vehicles to lend or Joan. 

It is some work to make the machinery, and there- 
fore its cost is considerable. We suppose, however, 
one sufficiently strong and ornamental might be made 
for twenty-five dollars. Those who desire a very ele- 
gant article, can doubtless add as much cost as they 

lease. 

If any of our friends who are lame or infirm wish to 
purchase a self-moving chair, we shall be happy to be 
the medium of having their demands executed.— Gos- 
pel Banner. 


~ 
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A tract of land owned by the State is situated in an 
| incorporated town, this tract Is sold to individuals and 
anortgaged to the State for security of (he payment, 
|is tis land legally taxable in the towa while thus sit- 
uated P ; 

If said laad should be taxed, the assessors supposing 
it to have been a buna fide sale, and the taxes not be- 
ing paid itis sold by the collector, ean the purchaser 
hold it, and if not, where is his claim for money paid 
therefar on taxes ? ) 

Answer.—The State, being the owner of a tract 
|of land, so far as concerned the answer to this ques- 
tion stands iv the same position as an individual, and 
of course, on making sale of’ it te indiv.duals and tak- 
ing mortgages for security of the purchase money, the 
purchasers have the same liabities es if they bought 
of any proprietor. As the mortgage is intended only 
as security for debt, and subject to be defeated by the 
payment, as between the mortgagor and al] other per- 
sons ; the mortgage is considered only asa_ pledge, 
ithe mortgager remaining the owner of the Estate, so 
long as he continues in possession of it. The land 
thus situated is legally taxable in the town where it 
lies, and if taxed to the mortgager, as the owner, no 
tien is created on the land, but the tax must be collect- 
ed of the mortgager—“levied on his goods or chattale 
and for want thereof upon his body.” If the tax 1s 
thus assessed, the collector cannot legally sell the 
‘and for the tax, and if he should attempt to, the pur- 
chaser would acquire no title and could not hold it 
and his remedy to recover back his money must be on’ 
the covenants in the collectors deed to him. 

—Cr— 

Supreme Judicial Court.—'This Court convened yes- 
terday, anda Grand Jury empannelled, whore term of 
office expires in March next. Mrs. Kinney’s case, for the 
murder of her husband, by poison, we believe is the only 
juan beloro the jury.—His tlonor, Judge Purnam, deliv- 
jered a short and lucid charge tothe jary. His remarks, 
japplied principally to the Kinney case. Heexplained the 
| law on Homicide and mans'aughter, and gave some whole- 
seme advice on the finding of bills. He said the duty of 
jurors had been too frequently misrepresented. A jury 
should not find a bill a guinst a person for any, crime, 
unless direct testimony should leave no doubt as to the 
credibility of the witnesses, or circumstan ial evidence 
should be such as to satisfy the jury that the offence was 
committed, or just inferences of that nature may be 
{drawn from the evidence. The Commonwealth is suppos- 
ed to present to the jury, all the testimony in the case, and 
if such testimony is not sufficient to conviet the individual, 
the jury is unwarranted in finding a bill; whieh would be 
erroneous and unjust. He steted some fee's with regard to 
| poisoning, which might have beating in the present case 
before the jury. Poisoning was considered wilful murder, 
inasmuch as it implied malice aforethought. Poison pre- 
pared by any person with the intention of being given to 
A, though by accident it may be given to B, and B dies of 
it, the aggressor may be held to trial for the murd wr «7 B. 
He quoted a case of Queen Elizabeth's time, whereina 
inan put poison into an apple, which he intended to be 
eaten by bis wife, whom he wished to rid himself of ; 
but by aceident thé app'e was given to his child by the 
mother—-the child ate the apple and died. The father was 
| convicted of the murder of the child, while the mother, 
| being supposed not know the contents of the apple, was 
adjudged innocent.— Ties. 

—_—~<--- 

Common Carniens.—The liabilities of steamboats 
ag common carriers, are thus lnid down by Judge 
Ware, of the Maine District court, in the case of Bon- 
ney vs. the Steamboat Huntress: 


: 














The owners of a Steamboat employed in carrying 
passengers and merchandize between port and port are 
responsible to shippers of gaods as common carri- 
ers. 

Common carriers mut at their peril, deliver goods 
which they carry to the right persons, ond if they make 
a wrong delivery they wil! be responsible for any joss 
which may be thereby occasioned. 

It is the duty of the owners of goods to have them 
properly marked and to present them to the carrier or 
his servants to have them entered in their books; and 
if he neglects to do it and there isa misdelivery and 
loss in consequence without any fault of the carrier, 
he must bear the loss. 

But the carrier is not discharged from ail reeponsi- 
bility a# to the delivery by such neglect, but if there 
is a wrong delivery or a Joss through any want of rea- 
sonable caution on the part of the carrier or his ser- 





A work on the North Eastern Boundary is about he- 
ing published by the Han. Albert Gallatin. 


vants, he wil! be responsible. 
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AGRICULTURAL, 


Original. 
AGRICULTURAL SURVEY. 

Mr. Houmes :—The importance of agricultural sur- 
veys, has assumed, and is assuming more consequence 
every year in several of the States, particviarly in 
New England. And the little which has been done 
in Maine, serves to show its importance to the praeti- 
cal farmer and agriculturalist. Agricultural Chemistry 
is but little understood among farmers, and but few, 
very few, comparatively speaking, know qr under- 
stand the composition of the soil they till, or work 
upon. Itisa geience they have never learnt, and 
many of them think they ure now too old to learn it— 
although by a little attention to the subject, they 
might become acquainted with more of its leading 
principles, and thereby be better qualified to judge of 
the ‘ nature and property of soils,” and know how to 
remedy any existing defects, and also what crops might 
be raised to the most advantage. It is a subject which 
requires the attention of every practical agricultural- 
ist, aoe, & when prices are depressed, and labor 
comparatively high, to make the most ofall he can do, 
either by himself or others, and to have his labor 
turned into the best account possible. But how often 
does he find himself disappointed? How common a 
thing it is, that his fondest hopes are blasted or cut 
short ? And that perhaps merely for the plain reason, 
that he did not understand the composition of the soil 
upon which he depended for his crop. How often 
does he apply the wrong remedy if any, or gives up 
in despair, supposing that his ground is unfit for the 
crop, which is in fact the case, which he intended to 
have raised upon it, or that something is the matter 
with it, of which he is wholly ignorant. 

This subject has attracted the attention of the Leg- 
islatare of Massachusetts and the few thousand dol. 
lars expended in Agricultural surveys, has more than 
answered the most sanguine expectations of its most 
ardent and warmest supporters. Farms in that State, 
comparatively ‘ barren’’ have been made to “ bring 
forth” and blossom as the rose—and even become 
profitable to their owners, many of which considered 
themselves poor, have by the advantages derived from 
this source of information, become wealthy and inde- 
pendent. 

Shall we, then, in this State, wen we have such 
facts before us, not do something to accomplish such a 
desirable result? Shall the farmers of Maine rest 
contented, while those in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, are profiting by the light which the arts 
and sciences are shecding upon the agricultural inter- 
est in those States? Will not our farmers ask some 
aid from the Legislature of this State, in order to ena- 
ble them to pursue their business understandingly and 
toa profit? Is it not just and right that they should 
have it?, Do they not pay their full proportion of the 
expenses of Governinent? Who but them, are consid- 
erec thé “‘ bone and muscle”’ of the State? Then let 
them the coming winter, unite in petitioning the Leg- 
islature for assistance. I am well aware that the 
State is in debt, and our finances in a bad condition. 
But yet, one or two thousand dollars expended in this 
way, would be of almost incalculable benefit to the 
farmer. Nordoes it stop here; the merchant, the 
mechanic, the mere the doctor, and even the minis- 
ters, are also benefitted by every improvement in Ag- 
ricultural pursuits. » Every citizen of whatever pro- 
fession, is interested and profited by it. And as we 

have a goodly number of brat returned as members 
of our next Legislature. I believe that should we ask 
aid from them in their Legislative capacity, they would 
bend a listening ear to our prayers. 
Yours truly, 
Garland, Nov. 17, 1840. 


a 
CARROTS. 
“Lexineton Nov. 9, 1840. 
“M. Brown :—I send you one of the White Car- 
rots with green top, raised from seed {brought by me 
from France. It was raised on poor ground in town, 
and the seeds were too thickly plantec. From the 
size of this specimen, under these circumstances, it 
promises, I think, to be a useful article for cattle, es- 
pecially milch cows. What do you think ? 
Yours, &c. R. PETER. 
The carrot sent us by Dr. Peter weighs 2 lbs. 2 ozs, 
—Seed of the same variety were given by Dr. Peter 
to Mr. Pendell, by whom they were planted. We 














Asa Barrov. 


saw them growing mcat thrifty, many promising to be 
much larger than this one raised by Dr. Peter. Mr. 
Pendell thought the plant would be a valuable acces- 
sion to our winter forage, so far as its value depended 
on its productiveness and ease: of cultivation. We 
were promised specimens of this crop, but have not 
yet obtained them. , We have no doubt farmers of the 
United-States would add much to their profite by a 
more extensive cultivation of root — The ‘white 
green-top carrot, is a favorite root in French husban- 
dry, and we believe from these two experiments in its 
cultivation by Dr. Peter and Mr. Pindell, and from the 
description of soil, high, dry and rich, said to be fa- 
vorable to its production, that it can be successfully 
cultivated in Kentucky. Six-hundred bushels per acre 
can be easily produced; one thousand have 
been raised. A bushel of carrots is considered equal 
to one bushel of oats—a feed of half oats and half 
carrots is represented to be better thana full feed of 
oats alone, for horses. This root is much fed to hors- 
es in Germany. Itis considered good for all kinds of 
live stock, and particularly so for milch cows. We 
have been told that carrots are cultivated as food for 
the milch cows on the farm of Hon. H. Clay. In an 
article published in the 3d volume of the Farmer, the 
cultivation of the carrot was highly recommended by 
Mr. H. Clay, Jun. 

Dr Perer bronght with him from France, last fal), 
a large variety of European seeds, and distributed 
them amongst his acquaintances of this neighborhood, 
to test their adaptation to our climate and soil, Will 
not those who have received those seedspublish a state- 
ment of the result of the experiments, or must their 
negligence and carelessness render fruitless lr. P.’s 
public spirit >—Kenlucky Farmer. 


From the Yankee Farmer. 
‘ROOTS. 

Mr. Epiror,—There is perhaps not a particle of 
soil, wet or dry, cold or warm, which does not have a 
veculiar adaption to some species of useful vegetable. 

ice and hemp choose the swamp, the watermelon re- 
joices in the sand drifts that in some parts destroy ail 
other hopes of the farmer. ‘To one who should steain 
himself across our country from Boston to St. Louis, it 
would seem that the plough and the hoe would soon 
utterly forsake the rocky, springy, cold soil of New 
England for the open, warm and fertile plains of the 
West. But let us dismiss the locomotive and ‘study 
the soil of New England, We may possibly discover 
in it something which will give it higher claims upon 
the farmer than the prairies of Illinois, something 
which is destined to make it like a garden, from the 
eat-bog to the hill-top. This something I believe to 
be its peculiar adaptation to the growth of roots.— 
Whether the manufacture of Sagar from the beet shall 
ever become profitable with us or not, there can be no 
fuilure in the application of the sugar beet to the rais- 
ing of stock. ‘I'he system is perfect in all its parts. 
Our cold soil will raise the largest roots in the world, 
provided it be well manured from the barn-yard. The 
cattle that eat the beets will furnish the manure, and 
may be aided by our peat-bogs which need only ditch- 
ing to make capital meadows. Let me give my own 
experience on this subject. In 1839 I settled upon a 
piece of ground, the tilled part of which had heen ex- 
hausted for want of manure, beyond the power to pro- 
duce thrifty weeds. It is ofthe coldest sort. Having 
come upon it too late to cultivate it thoroughly, I 
ploughed it up and threw in corn and potatoes, which 
of course failed to bring a crop. I then procured a 
dozen or twenty horse loads of mud from the ditches 


the litter from a horse, two cows, and a pig. As ear- 
ly in the spring as the land could be moved without 
sticking altogether to the ploughshare, I ploughed it 
with a horse, going twice in a furrow. rills were 
made, about two feet apart, as deep as could be done 
with the plough. In these the compost was laid and 
then covered with a ridge. When the beets first ap- 
peared they growed feeble, as there was not sufficient 
warmth in the soil which composed the ridge. But as 
soon as the roots reached the compost, they took a 
wonderfal start and in a few days were large enough 
to be of use in feeding acow. The weeds were pre- 
vented from appearing at all by constant use of the 
plough and hoe, and the beets as they grew were deci- 
mated or thinned, time after time, till at last they 
stood twelve inches apart. For several weeks they 
furnished nearly the whole forage of a cow and year- 
ling heifer. I had 68 rods of ground in beets, one 
half sugar beets, and the other Mangel Wurtzel. The 
crop just gathered amounts to at least 250 bushels or 6 
1-2tons. Scores of roots of either kind might be se- 
lected which would exceed ten pounds apiece, as we 
ascertained by the actual use of the scales. By the 
side of the beets, ground prepared in the same man- 
ner was planted with potatoes, and gave a very fair, 
but not extraordinary crop. One swallow does not 
make a rummer, but itis ciear to my mind that no 








man who can command half an acre of ground (not 
granite) in Massachusetts need be without a good sup- 


of a peat-meadow and mixed it from time to time with | 


ee 
i 


ply of milk through the winter. The sugar beet bas 
an excellent effect both in the quantity and quality of 
the milk, and in this respect is far preferable to ay 
of the other roots. Farmers who can figure will cer. 
tainly figure great advantages out of the sugar. beet, 
and among others that of raising for themselves 
smooth, pail-filling cows, instead of milking, or rather 
stripping the raw-boned and drouthy animals which 
are sometimes raised on the starvation plan. 
E. Wrieurt, Je. 
Dorchester, Nov. 11, 1840. 


a 
QUALITIES OF WHEAT. 

It is supposed that the superior nutritive qualitiesos 
wheat over any other grain, arise from the great quan- 
tities of that peculiar half animalized substance, glu- 
ten, which it contains. It also seems to be very well 
ascertained that the quality of the bread made it 
as well as the quantity, ia much influenced by this in- 
gredieut. The combination of the gluten with the 
starch and water, in making bread, renders wheat 
bread more light, and except when new, more diges- 
tible than any other. Sir H. Davy’s analysis of 
several kinds of wheat, gave the following proportions 
of nutritive matter, or starch and gluten, in 1000 paris 


of each: 

Starch or Mucillage. Gluten. 
Middlesex wheat of good quality, 765 190 
Polish, 750 200 
North American, 730 225 
Thick Skinned Sicilian, 725 230) 
Thin Skinned do 722 230) 
Enetish Spring Wheat, 700 240 


Writers on this subject, have concluded that spring 
wheat must be more nutritious than winter wheat. 
Owing to the greater quantity of giuten, it may be 
inure easily digested, but we think the power of nutri- 
lion cannot vary essentially. Winter wheat makes a 
whiter flour, cut before it is quite ripe, than if left til! 
quite mature, and in any state whiter than spring 
wheat; and hence the rule should be when intended 
for flour, ent early; when for seed, as late as can be 
done, and the crop be secured. A bushel of wheat is 
said (British Hus. vol. 2, page 155,) to yield when 
ground, the following weight of flour, &c. 


Fine flonr, 25 1-2 Ibs. 


Household do, 22 1-2 Ibs, 
Pollards, 8 lbs. 
Bran, 3 lbs. 


The first and second kinds mixed, constitute the 
quality of flour used for bread in this country and in 
Envland ; and hence, a bushel of wheat gives 48 |bs. 
of ifour euitable for bread of a good quality. To as- 
certain the quanticy of bread the several kinds of wheat 
as well as other grains would miake, a series of ex- 
periments wae instituted by thé: French government, 
which resulted in the average of the experiments, 8s 
follows: 

Wheat, weighing 60 hs, flour, 48, made bread 64 ths 


Rye, “6 FA “ 49 “ +t i 
Barley “ 48 « a71-2 “ 50 “ 
Oats ° 40 « 21-2 * 30 “ 

Thus a bushel of oats for instance, weighing two 
thirds 2s much as a bushel of wheat, made not half es 


much bread; a faet doubtless to be attribnted to the 
power of combining with water, given to the when 
by the gluten it contains. The advantages of enokiny 
grain for food, are strikingly shown in the fact, that hy 
making flour into bread, one-third of nutritive power 





is gained, as few will contend that bread is net tore 
|nourtshing than raw flour; and the cain in the other, 
is not far below that of wheat. 
oe 


Whitt Berxsuines.—The qnestion has been ras 
ed, whether there are Berkshires of the true breed «! 
white color, as well as black or spotted. It has been 
seen that the Messrs. Shepherd have made, throug) 
the agency of Mr. Etches, of Barton Park, Derby, 
England, several importations cf white Berkshires— 
(See American Farmer of the 10th June and 22d Ju- 
ly, 1840.*) Since these publications we have seem ¢ 
letter to a gentleman of Baltimore from Henry Adai', 
Fsq., of Upton Castle, Templepatrick, in whieh he 
says.a sow is “ out of the other sow, by a thorough 
bred white Berkshire boar’—thus shewing that ' 
England and Ireland, the Berkshires are not confined 
to one color—Waitr or Brack, orn Brack 45? 
Wuirs, that is the question! ‘So that the warrage be 
tween the faction of the white and the faction of the 
black, as between those of the white and red rose, 
and to those who would arrive at the most accurate 
conclusion as to their respective merits, we would re 
commend to try both! or, if not, let them get of the 
“ Beltics,” or “Improved Ulste-s.” which are 
spotted, but half black, half white—There were a 
sows and a boar of this breed, just then arrived, !0 * 


* It seems that Mr. Etches’ white Berkshire aah 
took the first premium at Liverpool agricultural sho 
in Oct. 1839. 
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inner, from Mr. Murdoch of Ireland, exhibited 
“ pass Cattle Show and Fair at Ellicout’s Mills— 
and we venture to say that no hogs were ever more 
admired. All who were there seemed to admit that 
beyond these, hog's flesh could not well go! The old- 
est sow sent in by Mr. Murdoch on his own account 
was bought by Mr. George Law at $110. The boar 
and three sows sentto T’. B. Skinner were sent a 
exhibition and not for sale. They would have so 
at a very high figure. Sevon pair of their first pro- 
duce were engaged on the spot at $25 the pair—at 
that price notice is hereby given that others may be 
engaged, to be delivered in Baltimore, to the agent of 
the applicant on board of a steamboat, with food and 
fixtures for transportation.— American Farmer. 


—<—>— 
APPLES FOUD FOR STOCK. 

From twenty-five years experience [ am more and 
more convinced of the value of apples as food for hogs 
and other farm stock, When | began to feed my 
hogs on apples, in 1815, it was generally said that 
there was no nourishment in an apple; at length it 
was admitted that there might be some in a sweet ap- 
ple. Now there are some that go to the opposite ex- 
treme, and attribute too much to them, and expect too 
much from them. ‘The object of these remarks, is to 
set the business in its true light. ‘here is scarcely | 
any food, of which hogs are more fond, than apples; | 
but it is obvious that they are not a nch food, and it is 
vain to think of shutting up a land shark, and in six or 
eight weeks making good pork of hin; you must do 
as you would do in fatting an oX on grass; take a 
longer time for it, than if you fat him on grain and 
provender. 

J have never failed of making my hogs very fat, 
and my pork of the first quality on apples, I will state 
how | manage. I lay up in the fall two or three hun- 
dred bushels of appies. I store therm in a room in my 
barn with eight or ten inches of chaff under them and 
a fuot or more of ehaff overthem. Thussecured, they 
freeze very little. I feed them to my hogs and milch 
cows very freely; I give my hogs all they will eat, 
and,keep them in good flesh tll spring. ‘Through the 
summer | feed them so as not to lose flesh. After 
harvest they are turned into my wheat stubble, where 
they live very well for a few weeks till the apples be- 
vin to full; by this time T design to have them half 
fatte’. From the first of September to December 
they ron in my orchard, or are full fedim the pen, I 
prefer their running at large in thé orchard unless 
the apples are so abundant that they will waste and 
destroy ther, for they will never go hungry; they 
will lie very quiet and never run so as to waste their 
flesh. 

| am aware that most of those who have written up- 
on the subject, recommend picking up the apples and 
boiling them ¢ this costs too much in labor and fuel, 
and | have doubts whether there is much benefit de- 
rived from it. The stomach of the hog was made to 
digest the raw material, and no doubt 1s adequate to 
that perpese, I see no more need of boiling the ap- 
ples for the hoe then the grass for the ox; I have ina 
few cases boiled them, bat found the animals preferred 
them uneocked, and [ suppose they were the most 
enitable judges of whet was best for them; at any 
rate, in the way T recommended, 1 made very good 
pork, with very little trenble; and f am certain that 
to pick the fruit and boil it for 15 or 20 hogs, for three 
months, would be a very serious deduction from the 
profits of the coneern. [.2lbany Cultivator. 


diegtieene 
COOKING FCO!) FOR ANIMALS. 

All ave aware thst grain of almost every kind great- 
ly increases in bulk by steaming or boiling, and this 
bulk is greatest at the moment the grain is swelled so 
as to crack or burst its skin. Itis also known that 
cooked food is far more nutritious to animals, than that 
which is uncooked; and many have gone on the sup- 
position that ite incresse in value for food was equal 
to its increase in bulk incooking. This is doubtless a 
mistake, as the nutritive power of articles is rarely in 
proportion to their increase of bulk in cooking. 

Reaumur instituted a series of experiments to de- 
termine the rate of increase in different articles of 
food most commonly used for animals, and found the 
result of some of them as follows: 


4 pints of oats after boiling, filled 7 pints. 
“ 10 


4 “ barley " * 

4 “ beckwheat “ “« 4:* 
4 “ Indiancorn “ Se. 
4 “ Wheat “ “« 10 « 
4“ Rye “ -* 15 « 


In the continuation of his experiments to ascertain 
the effect of such food on animals, he found that with 
Some of these articles, though the bulk was much in- 
creased, the total of food required to satisfy the animal, 
was the same as if no cooking had taken place; or 
that an animal that would eat half a bushel of oats 





& 


'that material alone is 4 


dry, would eat a bushel cooked with the same ease, 
The nutritive power was, however, apparently increes- 
ed, or the whole of it contained in the grain made 
available; which, when grain is fed whole er raw is 
rarely the case. On the whole, he came to the conclu- 
sion that when wheat, barley, or Indian corn, is used 
for feeding, it ts far more economical to boil or cook 
these grains, than to feed them in a raw state; but 
that little is gained onthe score of economy, when 
time, fuel, &c., are taken into consideration, in cook- 
ing oats, rye and buckwheat. 

In determining the question of economy, we think 
depending on the manner in which the cooking of the 
grain is performed, whether alone, or with other sub- 
stances, such as roots. Alone, corn is the most im- 
proved by cooking of any of the grains, and the value 
of corn meal for making pork, it has been shown b 
experiment, is almost doubled when made into pu 
ding. We have long been in the habit of boiling and 
steaming potatoes for feeding pigs or making pork. 
With them, in the early part of feeding, we incorpor- 
ate apples, squashes, pumpkins, or indeed almost any 
vegetables of which swine are fond, The grain we 
use, is ground, and either steamed with the roots, or 
mixed with the hot mass in the vats, as it is taken 
from the steamer. As the feeding progresses, the 
cuantity of meal is increased, until towards the last, 
Corn is decidedly the 
Lest grain for making pork ; peas and barley are next; 
with the others, we have had little experience, though 
what we have had with buckwheat has impressed us 
favorably of its value. 

= 

Natronat GALuery or AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. 
—We desire very especially to call public attention to 
the subjoined notice, issued by the Commissioner of Pa- 
tents at Washington, It will be seen that, in the new 
Patent Office, a hall has been prepared and set apart 
to be used asa gallery of American Manufactures, and 
that in the conception of the purpose, agriculture has 
not been forgotten. Galleries of the fine arts are all 


very well in their way; they at once give eviccoce of 


refinement and furnish the means of improving the 
public taste ; nor are they inconsistent with the sim- 
plicity and inanliness of republicanism, so long as a 
devotion to their interest@ is he.d subordinate to con- 
siderations of the indispeasably useful. “ But however 
worthy they may be of encouragement, we shall run 
the risk of having our taste called in question, by pia- 
cing them far behind the national gallery of American 
inanufactures in point of utility and of real interest, 
more congenial with the genius of our country and 
the spirit of our institutions, and incalculable more 
conducive tothe welfare of our people, both individ- 
ually and as a nation. We trust that this notice will 
not be unheeded by any manufacturer in the land, in 
whatever division of the vineyard he may bea laborer, 
but that every individual will feel himself stimulated 
by the ambition to improve—to excel, §to surpass, if 
possible, the best in his line; that if it please him to 
enrol his name among the contributors to the gallery 
of American manufactures,he may have it made a 
part of the national record on the catalogue of manu- 
facturing benefactors of their country. Agriculturists 
two must feel much gratified, to find that provision is 
made for them, to whatever extent they may find it 
convenient to avail themselves of it; and it is to be 
hobed they will not neglect the praise worthy sugges- 
tion relative to the coliection of agricultural statistics. 
This has been too much neglected in this country, as 
hus the theory of agriculture generally. A collection 
of agricultural facts at the national metropolis, would 
be of immense value, not alone during the current pe- 
riod, but in time to come: when, as a part of our 
country’s history— a part which in ail countries has 
been treated rather lightly, considering its importance 
—they would be fcund both interesting and usetul. 
In fact a history of American agriculture, by a com- 
petent hand, would even now be a useful work; and 
by the opportunity it would afford for exposing defec's 
and pointing out and illustrating improvements, could 
be made of immense benefit to the agricuitural inter- 
est of the country, and through it incidentally to all 
others. The Commissioner's notice is well worthy 
of general attention; and we trust that every editor 
in the country will comply with the request to give it 
publicity :—Baltimore Sun. 
Parent Orrice, Nov, 20, 1840. 
Notice is given that the Hall in the new Patent O/- 


fice for the exhibition of manufactures, is now com- 


pleted. The Hall .» spacious, being 273 feet long, 63 
feet wide, 30 feet high, and fire-proof. 

Agents whose names are annexed, will receive and 
forward free of expense, articles which may be depos- 
ited with them. These articles will be classified and 
arranged for exhibition, and the name and address of 
the manufacturer (with the prices when anes) will 
be carefully affixed. Few, it is presumed, will ne- 


glect to improve the opportunity now presented of 
contribu’ ing their choicest specimens to the /Vatlional 
Gallery of American Mauufactures, where Uousands 
who visit the Seat of Government will witness with 
pleasure the progress of the arts in these Unned 
States. 

It fairs, in limited sections of our country, have ex- 
cited interest, what must be the attractions of a nation- 
al exhibition, enriched by daily additions. 

The agriculturist may be gratified to learn that com- 
modious rooms are provided for the exhibition, of ag- 
riculiural implements, and also for the reception of 
seeds for exhibition or cistribution. , 

The Commissioner of Patents, being authorized to 
collect agriculture! statistics, avails himself of this 
opportunity to solicit infurmation of the condition and 
character of the crops in the several sections of the 
country, These data will aid him in presenting with 
his annual report the aggregate amount of products ot 
the soil, and ‘t is hoped that the public my be guard- 
ed in some meceure from the evils of monopoly, by 
showing how the scarcity in one portion of the land 
may be supplied from the surplus in another. 

Names of ageuts who will receive and forward 
packages for the Patent office, Collectors of the 
Customs at Portsmouth, N. H., Port!and, Me. Burling - 
ton, Vt., Providence, R. 1., Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, N, Orleans, Detroit, 
Guffale, Cleveland. Surveyors of the Customs—Hart- 
ford, Ct, St. Louis, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louisville ; 
R. H. Eddy, Boston, Mass; Duvid Gardiner, (Custom 
louse) New York. 

HENRY L. ELLSWORTH, 
Commissioner of Paters. 
re 

Dir. This is 2 term applied to the direction of the 
layers of rock that constitute the crust of the giobe. 
[t is very various in the same strata and in the same 
cotntry; the layers sometimes exhibiting the most re- 
markable bendings and contertions. The dip of the 
transition or secondary recks furnishes the best oppor- 
tunity for observing its effects. A knowledge of the 
dip. of the strata, may be of essential service 
in determining the place in the series of any 
particular rock, T'hus much money has been in form- 
er years expended in Middle and Western New York 
tn boring for coal, under the supposition that as that 
section of the country was higher than the coal fields 
of Pennsylvania, boring to that level woul reach simi- 
lar depesites, when an examination of the strata anda 
calculation of the dip, has shown that these beds of 
coal are geologically some three or four thousand feet 
higher than the place where the borings were attempt- 
ed.— Albany Cultivator. 
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SELF INSTRUCTOR. 

From an extra, issued in November, we learn that 
the regular publication of the monthly numbers of the 
Self Instructor is to commence in December, simulta- 
neously in New York and Berea, Ohio. The monthly 
numbers are to contain twelve puges each at fifty cents 
a year. Names and payments may be forwarded to 
Josiah Holbrook, New York, or Rev. H. O. Sheldon, 
P. M. Berea, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio. The Extra before 
us contains a general exposition of the plans of the 
Universal Exchange Lyceum—The Lyceum Village 


jand Seminary at Berea, and the various ways in 
| which the friends of Education throughout the coun 
) try can co-operate in plans of education and the gen 


eral diffusion of knowledge. 

A Scientiric Fair is proposed in New York dur- 
ing the Christmas Holidays by the Universal Exchange 
Lyceum, where specimens of minerals, plants, shells, 
aw ings, prints, paintings, needle work, books, &c. 
&c. will be collected both for exhibition and for sale. 
Scientific conventions are also proposed to.be held in 
different sections of the country for collecting and ex- 
changing specimens of nature and of art, and for uni- 
ting in plans for diffusing knowledge over the globe 
Our readers who may be interested in such matters 
may be benefitted by becoming subscribers to the Self 
Instructor, as they will thus see from month to month 
the pe te of these movements. The branches of 
the National Soviety of Literature and Science which 
have been, or may be formed, may easily co-operate 
in these movements. 


——tii 
EXCURSIONS IN MAINE. 


_ FRayxrort.—The villago here seems to hold on 
its way and a considerable number of buildings have 
been erected the present year. The advantages for 
navigation at this place are such as must always ren- 
der it a place of some importance and it is the princi- 

al depot of the winter goods for the Bangor market. 

he steam mill at Frankfort is in successful operation, 





and a large portion of the boards sawed here are made 
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MAINE FARMER. 








into sugar boxes for the West India market. Immense 
quantities of potatoes are annually shipped from this 
place and a society of farmers has réeently been form- 
ed to carry on this business in a more satisfaciory way 
than it has formerly been done Hege a society on 
the plan of the National Society of Litcrature and 
Science has recently been formed and promises to be 
useful in its sphere. The interests of Education here 
have been steadily increasing for so:ne yéars past and 
the state of society gradually improving. A project’ 








At the last election the opposition to Mr Van Buren | 


was divided as follows, viz :—Harrison 73—White 26 
— Webster 14—Mangum 11. | 
— 

LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

ArrivaL or tae Great Westers.—The steam 
packet Great Western, Capt. Hoskins, arrived at New | 
York on Tuesday, about 12 o'clock. The Grear| 
Western left Bristol at half past 4 o'clock, P. M. on 
thé 7th inst., and therefore brings dates three days la- 
ter than were received by the Caledonia. She has 32 
passengers; among whomare Mr Muhlenburg, our 
late Minister to Austria, and family, and James Bir- | 
ney. Her cargo consists of silks and manufactured 
goods, besides which, she has about $60,000 in specie 
for one of the New York banks. 

By this arrival Bristol papers of the 7th, Liverpool | 
and London to the 6th, and Paris to the 4th, have been 
received. 

Enoitanp.—While the news from almost the whole 
of Europe is ample and important, we find nothing of| 





deep interest respecting England, if we except the ac- 
counts of the state of trade. 

Removal of the Court from Windsor.—Although it 
was generally imagined (says the Globe) that the 
Queen and Court would leave Windsor about the 10th 
inst., it is expected that her Majesty's departure mast 
necessarily be deMiyed tor some few days beyond that 

eriod, in consequence of Buckingham Palace not be- 
ing in a fit state for the reception and accommodation 
of company. As *‘ time flies,’’ the Queen has expres- 
sed the greatest anxiety to be safoly domiciled in town 
before the end of the month. 

A smart shock of an earthquake was telt in Scotland 
on the evening of the 26th ult., the third within a 
month. 

A serious inundation has just taken place at Lgons, 
by a suaden rise of the Rhone. Thirty houses Were 
carried away, and the water having entered the gas 
pipes, great alarm was created by the sudden extin- 
guishment of the lights. 


The defeat of Ibrahim Pasha.—The pitched battle 
with Ibrahim Pasha afforded an excellent opportunity 
to show the bravery and fidelity of the Turks. Ibra- 
him had taken up a very strong position near Beyrout 
with 3000 men. Four thousand Turks were sent 

inst him under the command of the Selim Pasha, 
assisted by General Jockmus, Commodore Napier, and 
Colonel Hodges. The attack was so impetuous that 
in a few minutes Ibrahim was completely routed. 
@ne thousand Egyptians were made prisoners, the 


than our previous advices. 


rest were killed and wounded, or took to flight. With | 
respect tothe general war, the Egyptian army, at the 
most moderate calculations, las lost 20,000 im killed, 
wounded, prisovers and deseriers. 





ImpoxuTant FRom Cu1na—Arrival of the British 
Fieet—Llockade of Canton.—'tie ship Aun McKim, | 
Capt. Martin, at New York in 104 days trom Canton, | 


bringing nev to the 25th of Juney being 20 days later 


The first portion of the British naval forces from 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday Nov. 23, 1849 

(From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot.) | 

At market 1700 Beef Catile, 750 Stores, 5700 Sheep 

and 1400 Swine. Several lots of Beef Cattle, 2 or 300 

Stores, 1000 or more Sleep, and several hundred Swine 
uusold, 


Puices—Beef Cattle—Fisrt quality $5 2a 5 59. 


\second quality 475 a5 00; third quality 350 a 449. 


Barrelling Catileo—We quote Mess $4 50, a 4 75 


| No. 1 84 00, No. 23 00. . 























Baliimore, a passenger by the Great Western, that the 
terms of a treaty between Great Britain and Texas 
were agreed upon, jost before the departure of the 
steamship. The treuty is said to provide for the medi- 
ation of Great Britain between Mexico end Texas, as 
well as for, the Lecognition of the latter by Great Bri- 
tain, as an independent republic. 


Sureipe.—Nathaniel Prime Esq., formerly of the 
firm of Prime, Ward & King, of New York, a gentle- 
maa of large fortune, *‘with all the comforts of life ar- 
round him, beloved by his family and respected by the 
public,”’ committed suicide on Friday morning last. 
tie was 74 years of age. ‘Temporary insanity is assig- 
ned as the cause. 

The Murderer af Prof. Davis.—The young man, 
who was in company with the assassin of Prof. Davis 
of the University of Virginia, has confessed the whole 
affair. ‘The young villain who did the deed, is said to 
belong to u wealihy family of South Caroiina, 
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At the Friend's Meeting House in this town, Mr. 





| Moses Bailey to Miss Betsey Jones. 


At the Friend's Meeting House in Hallowell, Mr. 
Levi Jones to Mis) Cynthia Farr. 

In Hallowell, Mr. Sanuel Tibbets of Monmouth, to 
Miss Mehitab)e, daugnter of John Rice. 

In New Portland, Rev. 
Rumford, to Miss Mary Ann Nickerson. 

In Bangor, Mr, Albert Noyes to Miss Caroline P. 
Dole. 

In Brunswick, Mr. Charles S. Penne!! to Miss Har- 
riet N. Given; Mr. William McMannus to Misa Jane 
Merryman. 








9X 33D, 

In this town, on Monday last, Mr. Asa Robbins, 
aged 81 years. He was a soldier of the revolution 
In 1781 he removed fromm Walpole, Mass., to this town 
where he resided till his death. 

In this town, on Monday last, Mr. Freeman Dexter, 
aged about 65. 

In Williston, Vt. Hon. Martin Chitiendon, formerly 
Governor of that State. 


—_— Ss 


Gorham, 
In Foxeroft, Miss Lydia Mansfield, of Camden, aged 
24 


In Skowhegan, Rev. Obed Wilson, aged 62—of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 





Eliphalet 8S. Hopkins of 


In Farmington, Mr. Cyrus Freeman, aged 33, fate of 





for connecting this town with Dangor, by railroad | tidia, arrived on the Gth of June in the Chinese wa-| Steres—Daill. Yearlings $450 a 8 50; two yeur 
has been for sometime under consideration, aad should | iers, consisting of the Wellesley 74, Alligator 28, old $11 als; three year old $21 and 27. 
the business of the country revive it may yet “he ecar- | @,.jcor 16, with some armed steamers, with some 14 Sheep—Dull. Lois were sold at 125, 137, 1 50, 
ried into effect with great advantage to the business | transports with troops. 11 62, 1 83, 2 00, 217 and 2 37. 
community at Bangor and the country above, Which A regular blockade of the river und port of Canton Swine—Tie prices obtained last week were not fyi. 
here finds a market. wus notified io take effect on the 28th Juite, by the ly sustained, Lots to peddle, 3a3} for sows; and 
meee ae | commande r of the Wellesley, J.J. Gordon Bremer, 4a 44 for barrows, At retail from 4 to 54. 
SUMMARY. ; who is a senior officer, until the arrival of Adgaica) | ——— 
> FEET EAE NET ‘ Elliot.» The Chinese, on the arrival of the squadron, THE WEATHER, 
PRESIDENTIAL rE L ECTION. | attempted to buro the ships by fire rafis—but they Range of che ‘Thermometer and Barometer at the office 
| weré quicily towed ashore by the boats of the squad- of the Maine Parmer. 
COMPLETE. | ron. 1840. 
States. 1240. 1836, Foreign ships would be allowed to depart unless de-|Novii Thermom. Barometer. Weather. Wind. 
Harn § V.B. Opp, V.B. | tained by the Chinese. (27, 24 25 27 \29.45 29.59 29,55.C. F. Coin, By. 
Maine, 10 10 A cargo of poisoned tea, packed in small parcels, to 28,) 20 26 28 (29,60 29,60 29,.55.F. C. C.inw. sy 
New Hampshire, 7 7| be sold to the sailors, had, it was reported, been sent! 29.) 26 32 31 129,55 29.55 29,40 F. F. Plow. a 
Vermont, 7 7 'down by the Chinese. It was, however, captured by | 99.) 33.88 42 (29,25 29,20 20.10IC. F. Pha a 
Massachusetis, 14 14 | pirates, eae sold to thespeople on the coast, among} 4),) 13 16 18 (29,60 29,65 29,70:F. F. F.lw. nw. 
Rhode Island, A 4| whom, in consequence, there had been many deaths. 2! 12 15 27 [29,80 29.85 29,75\F. F. Film ies 
Connecticut, 3 8| A part of the squadron bad proceeded to the North,| 3} 99 9" = (29,70 29,°8 29.57". F. Fuse. 
New York, 42 42/| the object being, as is surmised, to take possession of F. for oa, ange é C cloed i G/enow : B 
New Jersey, 8 38 | Tinghoe district, in the province of Cheakeang; in The lace fleas astiiinn adaean” the: Glotneta m= Pea, 
Peonsylvana, 30 Cs 30 | other words, ‘ the Island of Chusan.’ This is w* fair, tiie ps ye Wine Ws ct vationsa. wie “at "9 the 
Delaware, 3 3 fertile, “a populous district,’ and would be easily be poe Bein a ie: ; - OS CRRENe, 8 
Maryland 10 lv aubdued. . ” Per hag 
Voenale, } 23 23 Every one was preparing to leave Canton, and all erste aus 45 gece pag : 
North Carolina, 15 15 | foreign business would be wound up in eight or ten sh te directionol the wind ts noted at sunrise and sun- 
South Carolina li li | days. set. 
Georgia, : 1} il Up to the 25th inst. no other hostilities had oc- | ~~ . i 4 NAR alc nea 
Alabama, 7 7\ curred. . then | Agricultural Notice. 
Mississipi, 4 4{ It was reported in Canton that an edict is just pub-| rgyfIf Adjudging Committees of the Kennebee Cour- 
Louisiana, 5 5 | lished, offering rewards for Captain Elliot, aud the 4 ty Agricultural Society for awarding premiums on 
‘Tennessee , 15 5 rest of the English, dead or alive. | Crops, are requested to meet at D. CARR'S Tavern, 
Kentucky, 15 15 “Sr in Winthrop Village, on SATURDAY the 19th day of 
Ohio, 21 21 Well Proportioned.—\n Michigan there are 109,896 | December next, at 9 o'clock in the forenoon, to attend 
Indiana, 9 4] hogs, 62,654 sheep, and 175,000 people. Each human | to the duties assigned them. Per order of the Trus 
Illinois, 5 5 | inhabitant can almost‘ go the whole bog’ and make tees. WM. NOYES, Ree. Sec’y. 
Missouri, ; ‘ i ihe —e8 with —— If there is tn He Winthrop, Nov. 25, 1849. 
Arkausas . . 3 iominy and potatoes in that quarter, we shou oo RRR ema FRI Se > igs 
Michigan, 3 J} asmall seaediegin- N ¥. Signal. Winthrop Eyceuwne:. 
234 — Bre ——| Great Britain and -Texas.—The N.Y. Courier and| A meating of the Wintarop Lyceum will be holden 
2: 60 124 170 Enquirer states, on the authority of Dr. Macauley, of at the Masonie Hall in this Village, on Tuesday eveo- 


ing next, at half past 6 o'clock. 

A Lecture may be expected by N. T. Truk, of Mon- 
mouth: also a discussion on the following question: 
* Are the High schools in our country villages, benef- 
cial to our town sehools?”’ 

Ladies and Gentlemen are respectfully invited to at- 
tend. Winthrop, Dee., 1, 1540. 

Viaiaze ‘frie Weekly Jourmal. 

YEVERANCE & DORR will resume the publication of 
WD the Tri Weekly Journal curing the session of the en- 
suing Legislature. ‘This s-ssion will be one of anusual Ww- 
portance, as there is to be a Senator in Congress chosen,— 
anew Valuation of the State,—a new districting for Repre- 
sentatives, — besides divers other matters of importance. As 
there will bea new Whig Administration in the State, th 
proceedings of the Leyislaiure will derive importance from 
that cireamstance, Jn addition to a fu'l report of Legisla- 
live preceedings, we shail furnish our readers with a con- 
nected skeich of the doings of Congress, aud the news of 
the day generally, ‘ 

The price of the paper wil! be One Dollar for the session, 
payable in advance, as heretofore. 

Our friends in the several towns in the State will confer 
a favor upon us by procuring subscribers forthe Tri- Week! 


Khrice Weekly Age. 
J hes publishers of THE AGE propose to issue a paper 

i three times a week during the next session of the Leg- 
islature. 

it will contain, in addition to the report of Legislative 
Debates and proceedings, the News of the day, a synops* 
of Congressional proceedings, and the original matter which 
appears in the Weekly paper. Itis intended that the re 
ports of proceedings shall be fall and accurate, and the 
sketches of debates as complete and perfect, as any that 
have been published at Augusta. 

The districting of the State, the preparation of the State 
valuation, the choice of U. S. Senator, and the other i»- 
portant duties which will devolve upon the coming Legis- 
lature, together wich various party movements whieh will 
grow out of the political change of the State Government, 
will, it is believed, render frequent information from Av- 
gusta particularly interesting, during the approaching se- 
sion. 

The price of the Thrice Weekly will be One Dollar for 
the session. It will be published on sech days as will be 
accomodate ur subscribers on the different mail rootes- 

YP The price of all subscriptions must be paid in ad- 
vance, and no order will be complied with, unless “60” 
panied by the money. 
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Notice. | Penmanship. 
. sociaté th Academy. R. J. C. NESMITH offers his services to the in-| 
Teabher"e fee beedty oe ae 4 habitants of Winthrop and vicinity, a a Teach- } 


This Society will hold a meeting on the last Saturday ef 
Dec. neat at 9 o’clock A. M. at the East Monmoath Mee- 
ting House. ‘The forenoon and afternoon will be occupied 
by discussions and dissertativas. In the evening an address | 
may be expected by Joseph Stacy, Esq. 


| Village. 


ent conditiow of Schools demands especial attention and Mt im io make a fair trial of his skill here. 
vestigation, that they miy preserve inviolable to. the rising 


of: recent improvements in the magner of teaching, | approved credit, 
which he has adopted, and the unexampled success ) 
b ; ee <P which has attended his instruction, encourage him to) 
ihe Stadents of this Institution believing that the pres-| 1 iu, confidence that an opportunity may be given| 


; S : Laer | Mr. N’s system is founded upon correct and well es- 
generation those blessings designed by their philanthropic | tablished scientific principles, combining elegance of at his old stand in Winthrop, and from his lon 





Sa Ta TRELL Er Ae man tna Te 
AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. — 


383 


$a a — - 





New Goods. 
que “abseriber has just received, and is now opening 
his FALL and WIN'PER GOODS, comprising al- 





jer of Systematic Penmanship, at the Uniwn Hall in this most every variety asually kept in a country store, which 
His experience as a Teacher, the advantages | he offers UNUsUaki.y low for cash, country produce, or 


B. H. CUSHMAN. 
Winthrop, Nov. 19, 1840, Swa6 
OWEN DETZY, Tailor, 
re ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and customers 
@ that he still nontinves tocarry on the above business 








experience 


founders, and also believing that ‘Teachers as a elass, have! .iy}. gceuracy of proportion with fheility of execution, | in cutting, and a thorough knowledge of manufacturing, he 


«a great power to exert in favor of accomplishing this most } hos 


Waving permanently established himself as a Teach- | flatters himself that he will be able to give entire satisfac- 


desirable object, have formed themselves into a Society for} er of Penmanship, he’ requests all who feel interested | tion to those who may favor him with their custom. 


this purpose, bearing the above name. 


in this useful and impertant branch of education, te 


A few good Cout Makers wanted, to whom good wages 


It is ardently hoped that ‘Teachers of surrounding towns | .4}] and examine his system sad specimens of Penman-| will be paid. 


and Institutions and all others interested in the prosperity of | .))j»). 
oor schools, will make common cause with their brethren | 
of Monmoath Academy, thai this Society may not be cir-| ton, can commence at any lime. 
cumscribed by the limits of one small town or institauion, ) however, begin immediately, as his stay in town is wh- 
but gloriously spread and embrace the whoie country. certain. 
; WM. B. SNELL, Sec’y. Hours of instrnetion—From 2 till 5 o’eloek P.M. 

jand from 7 till 3 1-2 o'clock in the evening. 
| Terms $1 75 for 12 Lessons, including Stationary. 
Refer to Rev. D. Thurston, Hon. 8, Py Benson, 

P. Benson, Jr. Esq. Seth May, Esq. 

Daniel Carr, Dr. E. Holmes, 

Rev. G. Bailey, Sam’ Wood, Jr. Esq. 

L. 8. Gibson. N. 'T. True, Principal i 


Monmouth Academy, 


Winthrop, Dee. 1, 1840. 





rgstIOSE desirous of crossing their breed of Swine wit! | 
i a full blooded Berkshire English Bour way be ac- | 
commodated by calling at my Hog Stv. . 
COLUMBUS FAIRBANKS, | 

Der, Ist, 18-409. Ilw48 | 
ierksisire foar. i 

r¢"HE sofscriber gives notize that he has purchased and, Q)} PINAL DiISTOKTIONS, CLUB-FEET, & 
intends keeping forthe use of Sows the coming sea- OTHER CONTRACTIONS OF THE LIMBs — 
son, the beautiful full blooded Berkshire Boar, formerly The treatment of the above deformities has for a number 
owned and imported from Liverpool, England, by Capt.| of years past attracted particular attention among scientific 
John Lombard of Wales, and all who wish to improve | surgeons throughout the civilized world. With regard to 
their breeds of Swine will do well to cal! and examine this | the treatment of club-feet, Stromeyer of Germany, has giv- 
i have tried various bresds of Swine, | eu an impetus to the only scientific mode of treating this 

but never before have found any but what would squeal and | terribie delurmity, which ignorance, imposture, and quack- 
eat and then squeal, but this is perfectly contented. and as | ery can never arrest Dr Little of London, laboring ander 
to eating | had rather keep h'm and can do it cheaper than | this delormity himself, and hearing of Siromeyer’s wonder- 
lcin keepa pig six weeks old. although be is two and half) fal sucess in the treatwent of club-feet. immediately re- 














beantiful animal 


veura o'd and very large. 


the last Cattle Show JOSHUA WING, {guished surgeon. He returned to London cured, and is 
Winthrop, Dec. 4, 1240, 3w48 | now practicing the art of curing clab-feet with great suc- 





operation has beca performed, has been moch improved by 
the surgeons o| Paris, and very much moreso by a gen- 
teman of this city, Dr. J. B. Brown, who has been so 
eminently successtu! in the treatment of club-feet and oth- 
er contortions of the limbs, as well as spinal distortions. 
{ have seen this gentleman operate nearly fifty times. he 
has, | believe, operated about one hundred times for rem- 
edying contractions anid deformiues of the limbs of vari- 
}ous kinds, Ll saw him operate upona gil of 14 years 
old, both knees permanently contracted almost at right an- 
| gles with the thigh, both feet turned in at nearly right an- 
gies with the leg, the soles turned upward, and both hands 
clabbed. She has been under Dr Brown's treatment a- 








entirely straight, and both feet almost so. end is able to 
PSY EY enbseriher proposes to sell Tris Bull eight years old. ae about the room with little aid. In a conversation 

lie is in good condition for a winter's work, strong, | with Dr. Brown the other day, he told me he had never 
lind and active will work on either side of an ox.or a- failed of success, except in oue instunce, and that was ow- 
dne.  t1is stook is equal to that of any Bull that has been | 'g to the ignorance and obstinacy of his patient. The 
keptin the County. ite will be sold with his mate, a large ; surgical part of the treatment of club feet is almost pain- 


Os, Or without, as may suit the purchaser. less. It is as the mere prickiug of « pin—and in one half 
N. FOSTER | the eases there is scarcely more. than a drop of blood.— 
“ inthop, Dee. 4, 1940. 2w48 i he eulting of a tenden gives no more pain than colting { 


Pe : one Pi eee | the toe-naily. ‘The cure Of club-feet is sometinies at- 
jAjat rune ; - 7 eld a ; ’ > fie - " . 4 °, 
Court of #robate, held et Augusta, on the last | tempted by merely mechanical means—but [ can illus 


mM nday of No venal er, 4, D. 1819, within end for |i: .te theadvant wwe of the surgical and mechanical trgat- 
ag p oF Keaneber j ment alone, by a case which came under my notice. A 
\ CUERVAIN instrament purporting to be the last will lad, five ye rs old, was brought to Dr. Brown’s infirmary | 
. andtestamentof DanieL EE. Bursawk, late of Win- | in Belknap street, by its mother— who stated that when 


‘Op, in said County, deceased, hav ing been pre ented by I the child was four months old the anxious father purchas- | 
isaac Wadsworth, the Exeeutor therein named for Probate: led a patent apparatus of a man who lived about ten miles | 
Ordered, ‘That the said Execator give notice to all per- | from Boston, and that the child had worn it four years and | 
“ons interested, by causing a copy of this order tc be pa)-| four moaths. Dr. Brown operated upon it, and it re- 
lished in the Maine Farmer, printed at Winthrop, in said} turned home in about eight weeks, walking on the soles 
County, three weeks successively, that they may appear) of its feet. ‘The delighted mother stated in my presence, 
ata Probate Court to be held at Augusta, in said County | that the child had suffered more every day daring the four 
rs the last Monday of December next at ten o’clock, in| years and four months while it wore the quack apparatus, 
the forenoon, and shew cause, if any they have, why the | than i. had suffered during its whole treatment .at the in 
‘nid instrament should not be proved, approved. and allow- | firmary.—Mercantile Journal. 3046 
ed as the last will and testament of the said deceased. 


li, W. FULLER, Judge. 





‘Po those afflicted with Ruptures. 
Atet: J. 8. Turwenr, Register. UST received by the subscriber, THOMSON'S well 
: rue copy. Attest: J. S. Turner, Register. 48 | a) known Trusses, which obtained the premium at the 
’ ‘air in Boston and which have gained the precedence over 
Cheaper than ever, at the New meine wherever they have see parhans # a The pad 
Store. is a spiral spring, and the Truss can be altered to accom- 
T= subscriber has opened a store in Winthrop Vil- | modate any rupture and make a most perfect fit on any 
lage in which he offers for sale, ENGLISH, WEST | size or shaped persons. Please call and examine. 
INDIA and AMERICAN GOODS. Also, Iron and| Also, Jaquith’s celebrated Trusses. 
Steel, and pure Sperm and double refined whale OILS. Shakers’ Rocking do. 














Paints and Oil on hand. All of which he offers cheap for Ivory Pad _ . a. 
cash, and respectfally solicits a a of the public re MARSH'S double and single Trusses ata large dis- 
8g. J.J. MILLIKEN, | covnt from regular prices. For sale b 

Nov. 23, 1840, 45 SAMUEL ADAMS, Hautitowe xn, Me. 


This Boar took the preminm at | prired to Germauy, nud was operated upon by this distin- | 


: - . , ’ 
——— | cess in that city, upon Stromeyer’s plans, ‘The treatment 
a of club-feet is two-fold—sargical and mechanical. Strom-| 
eyer'sapparates for beeping the part in place, after the | 


bout three months, and now stands erect, and both legs | 


Also, one or more Girls wishing to learn the trade will 


Those who wish to put themselves under his instrves [find a good chance. 
They had better 


| i> Currine done at short notice, and warranted to 
fit, if made ap by experienced hands, 

Winthrop, Oct. 22, 184)). 42 
_ N. B.—He has jast received from New-York the Fall 
and Winter Fashions for 1840. 





\Machine Shop and Iron Foundry. 
EBOLMES & ROBBINS woold inform the public that 
) SF they continue to carry on the MACHINE MAKING 
BUSINESS as usual, at the Village in GARDIWVER, 
where they will be in readiness at all times to accommo- 
date those who may favor them with their custom. They 
thavean JRON FOUNDRY connected with the Ma- 
chine Shop. where persons ean have almost every kind of 
Casting made at short notice. Persons wishing for Mill 
| work or Castings for Mills, will find it particularly to their 
advantage to call, as the assortment of Patterns for that 
kind of work is very extensive and as good as can be found 
lin any place whatever. — 
| Castings of various kinds kept constantly on hand—such 
‘as Cart and Wagon Habs of all sizes, Fire-Frames, Oven, 
Ash and Boiler Mouths, Cart and Wagon Boxes, Gears of 
different kinds and sizes, &ec. &ex 
All orders for Machinery or Castings executed on the 

most reasonable terms, without delay. 
Repairing done as usual, 


Gardiner, March 21, 1840. 
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a EA tS GENUINE Vecerarpite PutMonary 
— Bansamic SYRUP OF LIVERWORT. 





wv cure of Consumptions, Coughs and Colds. 
| More than 75,000 bottles of this very valuable medi- 


| cine has been sold, (principally in the State of Maine, ) 
since it was first offered to the public by the original inven- 
tor and proprietor, J. B. Sears, a few years since. 
| Itis undoubtedly superior to any other article offered to 
ithe public, as it seldom fails of giving relief where it is ta- 
i ken in due season. 
| Although the superior virtues of this medicine are well 
known, and its qualities highly approved by many of the 
| most respectable of the Medical Faculty, the following cer- 
| tificates are added for the satisfaction of these who may be 
i afflicted with these dis: axes for which it is designed, several 
others njay be seen on the bill of directions accompanying 
| each bottle. 
| The undersigned takes pleasure in mentioning the prompt 
| 


and essential retief which he experienced in a severe attack 
'on the langs in January last, from the use of the Vegeta- 
| ble Pulmonary Balsamic Syrup of Liverwort ; and cheer- 
fully testifies that in his opmifon, itis a most beneficial med- 
icine in consurmplive complaints, violent colds, or settled 
cough, and earnestly recommends this Medicine to all who 
are suffering under afflictions of this kind. 
Thomaston, Feb. 16, 1831. Puitie ULMER. 
Certificate of Dr. Goodwin, an experienced Physicran of 


ryvy ; 
si 


/ 


I do hereby certify, that I have this day examined the 
compos tion of a Medicine prepared by John B. Sears of 
this town, which he calls Vegetable Pulmonary Balsamic 
Syrup of Liverwort, forthe cure of Consumptions, Coughs, 
Colds, &c., and in my opinion itis superior to any Cough 
Drops that has come within my knowledge. 

Thomaston, April 2, 1831. Jacon Goopwsn. 

The andersigned having purchased the original recipe for 
this syrap, has made arrangements to have Agents in the 
principal towns in New England supplied with it. Purcha 
sers will be careful that the bill of directions are signed by 
H. Fuller or 8. Page, and the name of the furmer stamped 
in the seal, and my own name written on the ootside label. 

T. B. MERRICK. 

The following are among the Agents for sellingthe above 
Syrop ; Wm C Stimpson & Co., Pratt & King. and May- 
nard and Noyes, Boston ; J S Harrison, Salem; A Carter, 
Portland; Geo W Holden, Bangor ; R 8 Ble dell, Thom- 
aston ; J E Ladd, Eben Faller and A Hateh, Augusta ; A 
T Pcrkins, Gardiner ; Geo Williston. Bronswick ; Dr J 
A Berry, Saco—§ for sale'by most of the stores in{the coun 


ty. 
Wanted, 
Prime FOX SKINS, for which the highest 
1 000 market price will be paid by ” 


B. H. CUSHMAN, 
Winthrop, Nov. 19, \840. 3w46 


























MAINE FARMER, 




















POETRY. j}and was then removed to Eltham, a distance of thirty, 
——____________ | miles from camp. 

An express from Dr. Craik announced that there 
was no longer hope, when Washington, attended by a | 
single officer, and a groom, left the head-quarters at | 
Under a spreading chesnut tree jmidniyelit, and rode with all speed for Eltham. a? | 

The village smithy stands ; | ‘The anxious watchers by the couch of the dying | 
F | were, in the greyfof the twilight aroused by a tramp- 4 































































THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


py H. W. LONGFELLOW, 


The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sine wy hands ; | 
And the muscles of his brawny ars 

Are strong as iron bands. 
ye ‘ > inoniry ae .9 ‘emi! 
His hair is erisp, and black, and long, to the eager inquiry, Is there any hope? Crata 


His face 1s like the tan, 
His brow is wet with honest sweat ; 


a hate’ er he can, 

ont es whole world in the face, | tenderly embraced the bereaved wife and mother, ob- 
: served tothe weeping group around the remains of 
him he so dearly loved: “From this moment I adopt 
his two youngest children as my own.”—Absorbed in 
grief, he then waved with his hand a melancholy adieu 
and, fresh horses being ready, without rest or refresh- 
ment, he remounted and returned to the camp. 

For a great distance around Yorktown the earth 
trembled under the cannonade, while many an anxious | 
and midnight wateher ascended to the house-top to 
listen to the sound, and to look upon the horizon, 
lighted up by the blaze of the batteries, the explosions 
|of the shells, and the flames from the burning vessels 
in the harbor. : 

At length, on the morning of the I7th, the thunder- 
He goes on $ ing ceases, hour after hour passed away, and the most 

And sits among his boys 5 j attentive ear could not catch another sound, What 
He hears the parson pray and preach, had happened? Can he have escaped? To suppose 

He hears his daughter's voice he had fallen, was almost too much to hope for, And 
now an intense anxiety prevails, every eye is turned 
toward the great Southern road, and the express! | 
the express! the express! :supon every lip. Each | 
hamlet and homestead pours forth its inmates. Age 
is seen leaning on his staff, women with infants at the 
breast, children with wandering eyes, and tiny hand, 
outstretched, al!, all, with breathless hopes and fears 
;await the courier’s coming. Ay, and the courier rode 
with a red spur that day; but had he been mounted 
on the wings of the wind, he could scarcely have kept 
pace with the general anxiety, 

At length there isa cry—He comes! he comes! 
and, merging from a cloud of dust, a hurseman is 
seen at headlong speed. He plies the lash and spur ; 
covered with foam, with throbbing flank, and nostril 
dilated to catch the breeze, the generous horse de-| 
vours the road, while ever and anon the rider waves | 


For he owes not any man. 





Week out, week in, from morn ull night, 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 


You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 
Like a sexton, ringing the old kirk chimes 


aaily 


When the evening sun Is low. ° 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And eatch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from the threshing floor. 


Sunday to the church, 





Singing in the village choir, ; 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 





{t sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Sipgmoig in Paradise ; 

Ile needs must think of her once more, 
Llow in the grave she lies ; 

And with bis hard rough band he wipes 
A tear from out his eyes. 


Toiling—rejoicing—sorrowing— 
Onward through life he goes; — 
Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees it close ; 


Something attempted —something done, 


Has earned a night's repose. 





Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou has taught ! 
‘hus at the flaming forge of Life 


Jur fortunes must be wrought, : 
Qur to way—“ Cornwallis taken !” 


And now rose a joyous ery that made the very wel- 
kin tremble. The tories, amazed, confounded, shrunk 
MISCEL LANEOUS. away to their holes and hiding places, while the pat- 
riotic whigs rushed into each other’s arms, and wept 
= : for gladness. And oh! in that day of general thanks- 
Wasuineron In THE Fietp or Victory AND| giving and praise, how many an aspiration ascended to 
Cuamper or Deara.,—From Custis’s Recollections the Most High, imploring blessings on him whom al] 
of Washington, we copy the following, relating to the | Time will consecrate as the Father of his Conntry. 
Siece of Yorktown , and a domestic scene : The prediction of Cornwallis in the tent of Wash- 
‘ne weather, during the siege of Yorktown was (ington was verified The 16th of October, 1781, was 
propitious in the extreme, being, with the exception | indeed the crowning glory of the war of the Revolu- 
of the squall on the night of the 16th, the fine autum- | tion ! hostilities languished thereafter, while Indepen- 
nal weather of the South, commonly called the Indtau | dence and Empire dawned upon the destinies of A- 
summer, which greatly facilitate the «uilitary opera- | merica, from the surrender, of Yorktown. 


Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 








—-~ 








his cap, and shouts to the eager groups that crowd his | 








Who will buy 2 good Farm ? 
ee The subscriber will sell the farm nf 
, on which he now lives, situate in 
PF the South Easterly part of Canaan. 
It contains 117 acres of excellent 





HH 


and—and has on it a large new barn and a low double 
house nearly finished. ‘I'he soil is of the limestone class, 


as a southerly slope, and has never been reduced. |; 


ling of se, and j j ere ‘om- . 

ling ‘. aeree, un _ ‘ing out, a _ the € o produces grain, corn and roots and is also well adapted for 
mander-in-C ef alightung from a jac ed ¢ larger 11 ‘he | grazing. It will be sold reasonably, and a good chance giv- 
|court-yard. He immediately summond Dr. Craik, and | 0, for payments. 


I will also sell the stock and farming utensils with the 


| mournfully shaking his head, the General retired 10 @ | farm it desired. For further particulars apply to the Edi. 
room to indulge his grief, requesting to be left alone. | o; of the Maine Farmer, or the subscriber on the prem- 
Ina little while the poor syfferer expired. Washington, | ses. WM. REIp. 


Canaan, Nov. 3, 1840. 45 


Vegeiable Syrup. 
FOR FEMALES, en enciente. 
rG* HE most safe and effectual remedy for lessening the 
pains and sufferings attendent on paturient Women, 
that has ever been discovered. 

Directions for using it, &c., are briefly stated in a small 
pamphlet that accompanies each bottle ; in which are cer- 
tificates from Physicians, who have prescribed it, and oth- 
er Gentlemen whose Wives have used it. 

Prepared by 8. PAGE, Druggist, Hallowel!, Me. to 
whom orders may be directed. 

It is also for sale by the dozen or single bottle by W. C. 
Stimson & Reed, No. 114 State “treet, Boston ; Noyes 
§ Robbins, Winthrop ; J. E. Ladd, Augusta ; Charles 
Tarbell, Gardiner ; 1. Alden, Waterville ; Nath’! Weld, 
Bath ; G. Williston, Brunswick ; A. Carter & Chs. E 

jeckett, Portland ; Geo. W. Holden, Bangor ; W. 0. 
Poor, Belfast ; Doct. J. A. Berry, Saco; 'T. Fogg & 
Co. Thomaston; R. 8. Blasdell, Eust Thomaston ; 
Edmund Dana, Wiscasset ; C. Church, Jr. Phillips ; 
il. B. Lovejoy, Fayette ; John Sides, Waldoboro’ ; §. 
W. Bates, Worridgewock. 

March 7, 1840. Seoptf. 


superior Ploughs for Sale. 
NEW and extensive assortment of the celebrated 
fi Ploughs, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, 
has been received. ‘They are effered for sale at low prices 
and on accommodating terms. 

Persons desirous of purchasing Goop PLouGHs are re- 








| quested to call and examine for themselves. 


NOYES & ROBBINS. 

Winthrop, Sept. 1240. 
N. B. The ‘* Side Hill Plough’’ is kept constantly on 
hand, as above. 

For Saie, 

OUR handsome 7 feet OXEN, fit for beef or work 
Apply to JABEZ BACON 
Winthrop, Nov. 9th, 1840. 45 





The Waine Farmer, 
And Journal of the Useful Arts, 
(SS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
By NOYES & ROBBINS; 
E. HOLMES, Epiror. 

Price $2,00 a year. 2,50 will be charged if pay- 
ment is delayed beyond the year. A deduction o! 25 
cents will be made to those who pay casH in advance— 
‘anda proportionable deduction to those who pay belore 
the publication of the 26th number, at which time pay 
ment is considered due. 

Any kind of produce, not liable to be injured by frost, 





Washington’s head quarters were under can- —_— 
vaes the whole time. | GeneaLoey.—Of all kinds of pride, we consider 
The situation of Yorktown, after the surrender was| family pride the most foolish. We all regard Adam 
pestilential. Numbers of wretched negroes, who had | 4s a fountain head, and althongh the blood which he has 
either been taken from the plantations, or had them- | transmitted to us may have flowed through illustrious 
selves followed the fortunes of the British Army, had | veins, we have no more right to boast uf that, than of 
died of the small pox, which, with the camp-fever the fact that the Hudson flows through the county of 
was raging is the place, and remained unburied in the Washington instead of taking a sweep through the 
streets. When all hope of escape was givenup, the] State of Vermont. 
horses of the British Legion were led to the wens We ofien think of the suggestion of Doct. Johnson’s 
the river, shot and then thrown into the streams | wife, previous to marriage; that “one of her kinsmen 
the carcases, floating with the tide, lodged on the ad- | had been hanged.” ‘To which he replied, that “he had 
‘xcent shores and flats, producing an effluvia that af-) many who ought to have been.” Suppose the proud- 
fected the atmosphere for mites around. Indeed, it} est nobleman of England could see all his ancestors 
was many months before Yorktown and its environs | assembled in the shades, as did AZneas, what a motley 
became sufficiently purified to be habitable with any | company they would be, of brave men and cowards, 
degree of comfort. + robbers and misers, with here and there a sprinkling 
A domestic afiiction threw a shade over Wasning- of something better! He would be sorry that he ev- 
ton’s happiness, while his camp still rang with shouts | er went a cousining. a . 
of triumph for the surrender of Yorktown, His step-| Our old friend, John Fitzjohn, Esq., recently show- 
son, to whom he had seen a parent and a provector| ed us, with much satisfaction, his family tree. One 
and to whom he was fundly attached, who had accom-} branch bore the name of a Revolutionary Colonel, 











LLIODS. 





the first of his aids in the dawn of the Revolution | Charles IL; but on our inquiring why several luxuriant 
sickened while on duty as extra aid to the Command-| limbs were distinguished by no name, he reddened, 
er-in-Chief in the trenches before Yorktown. Aware )and said quickly, “Sir all families have their secrets. 
that his disease’ (the camp-fever,) would be mortal, the | If we had wanted:that branch to be known, we should 
sufferer had yet one last lingering wish to pe gratified | have put the name on, But as I have said this, I may 
and he would die content. It was to behold the sur-| as well own that ‘t stands for one who disgraced his 
render of the sword of Cornwallis. He was supported name, filled the poor-house with his children, and died 
to the ground, and witnessec the admired spectgcie' jn the midst of them.”--West T'roy Advocate. 


panied him to the camp at Cambridge; and wasamong another of a distinguished Knight in the time of 
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